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EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 



J. 0. Cunningham, Urbana, III., Read Before the Alliance 
Chapter D. A. R., Urbana. 

Out of this text might, without effort, be drawn a volume; but the 
occasion forbids such a harvest. 

The American people have drawn from the richest reservoirs of 
Europe the blood which now in turn warms, renovates and instructs 
the parent peoples. The ideas of life and the principles of government 
inherited with the blood of the parent stocks, having been rectified of 
the dross and errors which of old weighed down governments, now in 
a new and ideal form, enlightens the world! 

The civilization which we inherit, in which we are shaped and made 
to be what we are, and do what we do, is no new production, invented 
by some cute Yankee, but had its origin in the remote past, in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile and upon the hillsides of Syria and 
Greece. In its westward trend through the forests of Germany, along 
with the migrations of the Aryan peoples, it was preserved and improved 
for us, even though at periods upheld by wild races. The names of 
the days of our week and the names of the months of our year are, 
some of them, the names borne by the heathen gods of our Germanic 
ancestors. This only marks steps in the evolution of that civilization, 
and in no manner discredits it. 

But it was not of this evolution I sat out to discourse; and, lest 
further study of it lead us too remotely from the subject appropriate 
to the day and the occasion, here let us call a halt. 

Our English Ancestry. 
We are accustomed to hear one another speak of our " English Fore- 
fathers, " and in song and story to refer all of our good qualities in race 
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and government to our English origin and to the lessons learned of 
representative governments to that source. So our English cousins 
over the sea, when in good humor towards us, proudly refer to us as of 
their blood, upon which they base all kinds of claims for our alliance. 
But what is English blood but a general mixture of the Celts, who 
inhabited the English isles at a remote period, with their Saxon, North- 
men and Normandy invaders and conquerors? Each of these foreign 
elements at times overran parts of the island and remained in consid- 
erable numbers to be incorporated into what at length became the 
English Nation. So, Caesar and his legions came and thoroughly 
conquered England, and though subsequently he left rather hurriedly, 
it must not be supposed that all of his men were homesick for Rome, 
but rather settled in the country and thus infused an element related 
to Remus and Romulus into English blood. 

We speak of our Anglo-Saxon blood and to that admixture refer our 
many successes. This were well were we speaking from the period of 
the early part of the 17th century when the Cavaliers and Puritans 
from England first invaded the forests of Jamestown and Plymouth. 
They were Englishmen of the mixture of blood above shown, but as 
will be seen very far short of the so-called Englishmen who a century 
and a quarter thereafter put forth some claims to rights as men before 
then unheard of by English kings. 

It is of the transformation of the Englishmen of 1609 and of 1620, 
who sought the acquaintance of Powhattan and Massasoit, into the 
Englishmen of 1776, who announced for the first time in the history of 
the human race, that all human governments derive their "just powers 
from the consent of the governed, ,, and who had the hardihood, through 
eight years of war to make good their claim to individual rights, that 
we would consider to-day. 

Infusion of Foreign Blood — Dutch. 
The 16th and 17th centuries were big with events which were to 
shape the destinies of the then newly discovered American continent. 
In Europe religious persecutions and cruel massacres were the pro- 
pelling forces; while the western continent profited greatly by the recep- 
tion of the willing emmigration therefrom, seeking a better country. 
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The middle centuries of modern history are fruitful in the governing 
facts connected with a little country of Western Europe known some- 
times as Holland and sometimes as the Netherlands. Here lived and 
still lives, *a people who have suffered from oppressions; who fought for 
their liberty and who won from that then great European power, 
Spain, their just rights. The historian, Lossing, says of them that in 
their veins coursed the mingled blood of Teuton, Celt and Gaul. This 
quadricipital origin marked this people for all they have proven them- 
selves to be in history — a great people. 

In 1609, Dutch ships, under the command of an English captain, 
Hendrik Hudson, discovered and entered the harbor of New York, 
and after the practice of the times, claimed the country for the Dutch, 
by right of discovery. This claim was followed seven years after 
the settlement of the English Cavaliers in Virginia, by an actual occu- 
pancy of this harbor and adjoining lands by the Dutch, in 1614. 

It need not be said that to occupy by this people was to 
reduce to the best uses to which a country like New York State is 
capable, for productive homes. Fifty years of this occupancy by 
this thrifty people wrought wonders in the settlement of the territories 
adjacent to the Hudson river and its bays, as far up as Albany, which 
was peopled by them. Though of a kindred blood to the English to 
the north and south of them, they spoke a different language and were 
of different habits, but were equally thrifty and moral. So, both were 
of the protestant faith and practice. 

The coming of these people as neighbors of the New England colonies, 
made six years thereafter, was not well considered by those colonists 
nor by the English king, who had, before then, under a claim of rightful 
domain, granted the territory to the Virginia colony. So, in 1664, 
an English fleet cast anchor before the Dutch fort, Amsterdam, and 
demanded its surrender to the English king. The Dutch governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, with a few soldiers in his fortress and little of arms 
or ammunition, consulted his own and his soldiers' safety, and thinking, 
doubtless, discretion more wise under the circumstances than valor, 
lowered the Dutch ensign and its place was taken by the union jack 
and cross of St. George, the English flag. 

Thus ended Dutch supremacy in New York. But the people so 
planted there and thus conquered, remained faithful subjects of the 
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English king and flourished as before. The city planted by them 
upon Manhattan Island had become the largest in North America, 
which supremacy it has maintained through the almost two hundred 
and fifty years since then! 

Coming of the Swedes. 

A few years after the coming of the Dutch, in 1627, there came to the 
shores of the new continent another colony of equally virile people, 
the Swedes, from Sweden, with the same aims as had animated the 
former colonists, the founding of empires and the setting up of homes. 
They settled upon the Delaware river, within what is now the State of 
Delaware. 

The emigrants from Sweden who have in these later years come to 
our coasts and helped to subdue to human wants our prairies, by their 
morality and thrifty habits, tell in their successes, the quality of the 
immigrants who thus established themselves here in that early day. 
Those people were of the best of material out of which good citizens are 
made, as events of more than two hundred years well prove. 

This Swedish colony remained such only about thirty years, for its 
Dutch neighbors of Manhattan on the north, under a claim made to 
the territory occupied by these Swedes, along the Delaware river, in 
what is now the State of Delaware, with an overpowering force, in 1655, 
conquered the Swedish people and established over them civil authority. 
Both colonies, however, in 1664, passed under English control, as above 
shown. 

These conquered Swedes, like their conquerors under like circum- 
stances, nine years thereafter, remained in the country, thrifty and 
progressive, and in time became, like their Dutch conquerors, assim- 
ilated as loyal subjects of the English monarchy. 

A French Infusion. 
On April 13, in the year 1598, after France had passed through many 
years of civil wars between the Romish Church on the one hand and 
the Reformed Protestant Church on the other, its reigning monarch, 
Henry IV, of Navarre, with the wisdom of a great statesman, truly 
understanding the real cause of the distresses of his people, issued 
his edict proclaiming universal toleration of religious opinions, which 
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edict has become known in history as the "Edict of Nantes. " For 
eighty-seven years this edict of the great statesman gave internal 
peace and the greatest material progress to France. A successor to 
Henry, Louis XIV, on October 22, 1685, revoked the celebrated 
edict in favor of religious freedom and again let loose the dogs 
of persecution and civil war! Fire and sword, faggots and the 
inquisition did for France what it could illy afford to suffer, by 
murdering or driving into exile its protestant population! The history 
of the period which followed is most distressing to read! The best 
blood of France was either ruthlessly destroyed or driven to other 
countries in which the toleration denied them at home was gratefully 
given them. England, its American colonies, reaped largely of this 
wave of priceless protestantism! It is estimated by competent author- 
ity that France lost by this unwise and cruel persecution over 300,000 
of its best people. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which began 
on the night of August 24, 1572, it is estimated, furnished in numbers, 
20,000 of this loss! 

Coming to our shores by the thousands they landed largely at Boston, 
New York, Baltimore and Charleston. Being skilled and intelligent 
in the mechanic arts and agriculture these people, grateful for protection 
from religious persecution and for the privilege of enjoying the liberty 
of the western world, everywhere found the opening ranks of society 
and business for them. No more than one generation had passed 
until they were thoroughly assimilated into American colonists as gen- 
erous promoters of prosperity. 

In speaking of this loss to France, Parkman, the historian, says: 
"A disastrous blow was struck at the national welfare when the 
government of Louis XIV revived the odious persecution of the Hugue- 
nots. The attempt to scour heresy out of France cost her the most 
industrious and virtuous part of her population and robbed her of those 
most fit to resist the mocking skepticism and turbid passions that 
burst out like a deluge with the Revolution !" 

Coming of the Scotch-Irish. 
Yet another element of most desirable Europeans came to this 
country collectively and in great numbers, fleeing from intolerance and 
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cruel religious persecution. Reference is had to the immigration of 
what is commonly known as the Scotch-Irish, from the north of Ireland 
and from Scotland. This inflow began early in the 18th century and 
by the year 1730, they were fairly swarming across the ocean in pursuit 
of freedom in religious matters and for homes they might call their 
own. Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Charleston first received 
them by the ship-load; but they had no inclination for the life offered 
them in the settlements along the coasts, but with few exceptions went 
to the mountainous and^hilly regions of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Along and in the Allegheney foot-hills 
and mountains they found congenial and unoccupied lands similar 
to those they had left behind, without the priestly restraints which 
had made life unendurable in their native homes. In religion they 
were Presbyterians and ardent haters of prelacy. They and their 
forefathers had suffered under the persecutions of Archbishop Laud 
and men of his kind until a life in the American wilderness, with all 
its privations, was welcomed for the freedom it gave. 

John Fiske, another historian, says concerning this loss of the sub- 
jects of the English king: "Between 1730 and 1770, more than half 
of the Presbyterian population of Ulster came over to America, where 
it formed more than one-sixth part of our entire population at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence." 

Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Not to be omitted from these brief sketches of races which enter into 
American nationality, is the large infusion from Germany known as the 
"Pennsylvania Dutch," now and for near two hundred years a valuable 
accession to it. About the year 1730, and for reasons which moved 
those peoples before mentioned, this element came to the new world. 
Pennsylvania received most of this influx, though Maryland, laying 
contiguous to their settlements in the former state, received many. Per- 
haps no element engrafted upon American stock has so successfully 
resisted the tendency of all to homogeneity through all these years 
as has this German element, many of their descendants after so many 
generations, yet know no language but that of the father-land, or a 
dialect thereof, and stoutly resist all innovations. Yet all their sympa- 
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thies and aspirations are for their adopted country. In short they 
have at all times been intensely American. In all of its wars since 
their coming these people have borne the strictest loyality to the United 
States, and as an element in the material growth of the nation have 
been second to none. 

In this I speak not of those infusions of a blood foreign to that of 
the Puritan and Cavalier consequent upon the coming of the handfuls 
of French who inhabited the Illinois country from early in the 18th 
century, nor of those of the same origin cruelly forced into exile when 
driven from Acadia whose sufferings are so feelingly told by Longfellow 
in his Evangeline. The former have given to the country many who 
have become eminent in many capacities but the numbers of these 
accessions have been inconsiderable. They, too, have successfully 
resisted the tendency to absorption and assimilation seen elsewhere. 

A Strange Mixture of Races and Family Names. 

Viewing the condition of the country in the year, 1776, we naturally 
exclaim, "What a strange mixture of races and names!" We have 
first the English with its large admixture of Northmen and Saxons, 
who came after the Roman abdication, with its later infusion of Norman- 
French, the followers of William the Conqueror, to which in turn is 
added the Dutch of New Amsterdam, the Swedes of Delaware, the 
Hugenots of France and the Scotch-Irish from Ireland and Scotland! 
Happily with none of these came any element of incongruity. In each 
case the new additions were of the Protestant religion, which meant 
so much at that time. Absorption of each element followed at once and 
all discriminating insignia were wiped out in a generation. This is 
true in all else than the family names of those people handed down to 
us. These are with us still, generally in the identical forms brought 
to this country by the adventurous immigrants. The Dutch brought 
and handed down such names as Gansvoort, Herkimer, Brinkerhoff, 
Van Houten, Van Derveer, Van Ness, Van Woert, Van Epps, Van 
Renssalaer, Quackenboss, Bleeker, Pruyn and many other names which 
even now sound strangely to our ears, used only perhaps to those 
framed along English lines. 

The Hugenots, because they were much more numerous than other 
immigrants, likewise left to us many more sur-names, some of which 
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have, like the Dutch names suffered in their original forms by addi- 
tions and by substractions of what seemed to more practical times, 
superfluous. The French left us the names of Bayard, Sevier, Flournoy, 
DuPuy, Jaques, Poinsett, Hain, Basset, Tourgee, Mesnard, Durand^ 
Royer, Phillippi, Girrard, LeSeur, Savage, Pickard, Jerauld, Marion, 
Collier, Boudoin, Boudinot, Horry, Huger, Huber, Garrison, Ollivier? 
Holland, Lucas, Ballou, Gillett, Rawlings, Aydelotte, Hamel, Bernard, 
Gilbert and many others as familiar. Notably are names with the 
prefixes "Du," "La" and others similar in form. Utilitarianism has 
ever been busy with names, parts of which deemed useless have been 
dropped and some part of a name made to do duty for the whole. Names 
have thus been reconstructed and Anglicised. 

To the coming of the Scotch-Irish elements of our population do we 
owe the presence of the whole family of "Macs" in our nomenclature. 
No "Macs," 1 no "Vans, "nor "Las," nor "Dus" nor any other names 
with prefixes to them are found among the lists of the Pilgrim fathers 
who came to New England in its early settlement, nor do any such 
names appear among the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Swedes of Delaware, though small in numbers, have left us some 
well known and illustrious names, such as Linder, Fleming, Schute, 
Lindstrom, Rising, Hook, Anderson and a very large family of names 
ending in "son." 

In studying the nation's list of illustrious names one is constantly 
confronted with names high up on the scroll of American fame, for 
whose presence here we are indebted to these several notable migrations 
to our shores. Citing a few we find the names of two of the former 
presidents of the Republic among them, Van Buren and Roosevelt, 
both of which are found among the Dutch immigrants. So, Andrew 
Jackson, another president, was a descendant of one of the Scotch- 
Irish immigrants, and James A. Garfield, another president, was the 
grandson of Hosea Ballou, a direct descendant of a Hugenot. President 
U. S. Grant is said to have been of Scotch-Irish extraction. 

John Jay, Henry Laurens and Elias Boudinot, each of whom was at 
times president of the old Continental Congress, were all of Hugenot 
blood. Jay was also the first to occupy the position of chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

1 Thos. M'Kean, one of the signers from Delaware, is the exception. 
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So scrutinizing the history of this country, throughout/ it will be found 
that to the descendants of these immigrants this country owes the 
presence and activity of thousands of its denizens "who have rendered 
the greatest services. 

Conclusion. 

Looking backward from this epoch of success and r promised national 
greatness, Americans may justly congratulate themselves upon their 
origin as a people! Upon a Cavalier and Puritan stock there has been 
engrafted scions from the Netherlands, just when that people had, 
under William of Orange, laid low forever the cruel power of Spain 
over their country; from Sweden, from among the very followers of 
Gustavus Adolphus; from that stern people, the Hugenots, who rather 
than relinquish religious freedom accepted exile among strange peoples; 
from the virile Scotch-Irish, learners from John Knox in religious sta- 
bility; from the sturdy German element which has so distinctly main- 
tained its individuality through generations of progress! 

Can it be thought strange that such a people, reaching across the 
sea, may unloose helpless and oppressed races from fettfers of ignorance, 
superstition and political oppression; that it, by peaceful means, is 
able to say to nations engaged in cruel wars, " Peace, be still ;" that? 
with its millions of treasure it is about to open across a continent a 
highway for all the nations of earth and thereby to reverse and change 
the course of commerce for all time! 

Guided by the gentle precepts of the Prince of Peace what may we 
not anticipate from a composite people, drawing its strength from such 
mighty sources! 



